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LORD CURZON: HIS RESIGNATION 
AND RECORD. 

BY ANGLO-INDIAN. 

The public have taken some vague interest in a fierce contro- 
versy which has been raging in India. For the most part, they 
have an idea that Lord Kitchener, the great soldier, has been 
impeded by a lesser soldier, known as the Military Member, and 
they regard Lord Kitchener's victory as a fine defeat of the forces 
of red-tape and obstruction. Pew have grasped the real point. 
The fight is not between Lord Kitchener and the Military Mem- 
ber of the Viceroy's Council. It is a desperate and vital conflict 
of principles. On the one side is the soldier who is no states- 
man ; on the other, the statesman who, though no soldier, is a 
student of history and constitutional law. The one clamors for 
military efficiency, regardless of political cost. The other sees 
the huge danger to India, and to the Empire of unbridled mili- 
tarism. 

There is an uneasy feeling among all sections of the 
300 millions of India that the action of the British Government 
portends no good to India. It is not a mere reconstitution of 
the functions of the Viceroy's Councillors, a mere shifting of 
certain duties from the Military Member to the Commander-in- 
Chief. Lord Curzon has a genius for reconstitution, and would 
have brought out a workable scheme in a week. In his keen 
anxiety for efficiency and economy he would be no party to fric- 
tion and waste of energy, and would never have tolerated the 
spectacle of a Commander-in-Chief being thwarted and hampered 
by a Military Member. His power of coordination, and. his 
enormous success in working his Cabinet, are commonplaces in 
India; but, in the mandate, prompted by Lord Kitchener and 
issued by the Home Government, there was something which no 
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skill could reconcile with the position of the Viceroy and the 
Government of India. That something is military autocracy. 
In his last telegram to the Secretary of State, Lord Curzon 
says: "When I left England, His Majesty's Government were 
fully aware that I disagreed wholly with proposals to change our 
military administration, and it was with that knowledge in their 
possession that I was permitted to return." Not only Lord 
Curzon, but all his colleagues — men of long and distinguished 
records — disagreed wholly with the proposals. Without any wish 
to be invidious, it may be said that those who understand the 
rudiments of Eastern polity, or who care greatly for the perma- 
nence of British rule in India, value the opinions of men like 
Sir Denzil Ibbetson on any Indian question — including the ques- 
tion of the political status of the Indian army — more highly than 
the immature and impressionist views of the Commander-in- 
Chief. A Commander-in-Chief who could seriously suggest that 
there should be native Field Batteries is hardly calculated to in- 
spire much confidence in the minds of those who are anxiously 
watching the ever-anxious work of Indian administration. 

It is useless, however, to discuss the decision of the Home 
Government. In the eyes of the Indians it has undoubtedly 
humbled and weakened, not only the Viceroy and his Govern- 
ment, but the Provincial Governments as well. It has exalted 
the Commander-in-Chief; and, much as he may deprecate the 
fact and modestly put aside Caesar's crown, it has constituted 
him a military autocrat. A strong Viceroy may come again, 
whose personal influence may temper the force of the autocracy; 
but, as matters stand at present, there is a second King in Brent- 
ford, and the Indians have learned that the King's representa- 
tive — the man they had admired, respected and feared for so 
many years— is, after all, the very subordinate servant of the 
strenuous Home Government which knows its own mind. They 
learn too that, unless the Viceroy is subordinate, and prepared 
to subordinate the interests of India to those of the Empire, he 
will not survive. For, after all, what are all this pother and 
controversy about? Has all this correspondence, so dangerous 
and indecorous, passed in order to rescue Lord Kitchener from 
the indignity of having his schemes commented on by officers 
under the rank of Lieutenant-General ? There is something, 
surely, more serious than this. Is it to secure the defence of 
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India ? Well, there are those — competent and experienced men — 
who could prove that the old system was equal to any demand 
which the requirements of India could make. It is obvious that 
the necessities of the defence of the Empire have dictated this 
great change, or rather this entire destruction of existing ad- 
ministration, for there has been no real construction. India, 
under the aegis of Lord Kitchener, is destined to fight the battles 
from which the British conscript shrinks. It is an Imperial idea, 
but it is the Imperialism of a decadent democracy. Lord Curzon, 
who knows well the secrets of Indian finance, and knows well and 
sympathizes with the crying needs of Indian administration, sees 
how the revenues will be spent; he sees the money required for 
education, irrigation, railways, and police clutched by a confi- 
dent Commander-in-chief. He does well to resign. He would 
have been wiser if he had never returned to India in November 
last, and those who urged him to rest on his laurels might have 
quoted Horace's lines — 

" Atqui soiebat quae sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet." 

It would have been wise and, indeed, kind if the Home Gov- 
ernment had not sent him, for it is a pity to humiliate a great 
and devoted Englishman, and a danger to publish to the Indian 
world — curious and quick to draw inferences — a correspondence 
which will unsettle authority, encourage intrigue and dishearten 
loyalty. India is changing very fast, but it is still the continent 
of custom. The Military Department was a good old custom, 
and the five years' tenure of office by the Viceroy was another. 
It was a mistake to alter either. But if the Home Government 
had adhered to the latter, some change in the former might have 
come without those convulsions. An ordinary Viceroy new to 
office might have been more complaisant than Lord Curzon. 

But Lord Curzon is not an ordinary Viceroy. He is a very 
extraordinary Viceroy, and a brief sketch of his leading measures 
may be of interest. It is no exaggeration to say that, if a Vice- 
roy is willing and able, he can wield a power unknown in any 
other part of the world. Lord Curzon was able, and he greatly 
desired to leave India better than he found it. He toiled hard, 
and to a magnificent industry he brought wonderful powers of 
system and practical method. Men who have been brought into 
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contact with him, officials, men of business, foreign travellers, 
Indian Chiefs and Indian commoners, have come away impressed 
with the man, his grasp, his knowledge and his power. And 
the experience of Lord Curzon's first term of office is that his 
reach was not above his grasp. He was a very Titan, undaunted, 
and brimming over with energy and pride in his work and posi- 
tion. Five short years were all too brief a time for the business 
he had in hand. He knew that, when once he set out on the 
sea of reform, the voyage would be long, and perhaps stormy, 
and that there would be no putting back to port. He had pre- 
pared himself by intense application, by travel and by reading; 
and every man who knew anything about the East was made to 
stand and deliver. From the moment when he took charge of 
his great office, to the day he submitted his resignation, he has 
been acquiring information, weighing, sifting, and tabulating; 
and, as each reform came up for final treatment, he had ready 
to hand all the facts that were essential. He knew his facts, and 
was never caught tripping by those who were watching him 
closely and jealously. He believed in the policy of taking the 
public into his confidence, and despised the official pose of reticent 
superiority. He liked to give reasons for the most trivial orders. 
The smallest and humblest Indian with a grievance — and the 
most humble had access to this untiring Viceroy — was told why 
it was impossible to grant him relief. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
he was following the lines of the great Mogul Emperors. He 
knew that the Indians can only understand and appreciate per- 
sonal rule. Councils, Constitutions, Parliaments confuse their 
simple minds. They recognize Kingship and the delegated au- 
thority of a Viceroy; and it is necessary for the vitality of Gov- 
ernment that the Viceroy should be a living, moving spirit. Lord 
Curzon certainly lived and moved. He penetrated to distant 
parts of the Indian Empire which had never been visited by 
Viceroys; he surprised clerks in their offices, and chiefs in their 
palaces; he explored mines and plantations; and, while entering 
with generous enthusiasm and sympathy into every human ac- 
tivity of modern India, political, commercial or religious, he did 
not neglect to pay homage to the illustrious past His conserva- 
tion of ancient monuments would have been enough to tax the 
energies of most Viceroys, but it was only one among the many 
other outside subjects to which Lord Curzon devoted his best and 
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unflagging energies. But, above all, he plunged into the miseries 
of the famine districts, and laboriously inspected the hopeless 
camps, where men were dying of plague, despite the best efforts 
of the best skill available in India, 

It may be hoped that other Viceroys as able and as industrious 
as Lord Curzon will devote their lives to the service of India, 
but it may be doubted whether any Viceroy of the future will 
impress his personality on the people to the same degree. His 
name is known in the most remote villages — away on the further 
frontiers of the Northwest, away^down South in peaceful Tra- 
vaneore; Manipur talks of him, and the wild tribes of Assam will 
not forget him. He has been ubiquitous, and his distant' tours 
have had abiding effects. His critics have scoffed at* Ms activities, 
and have accused him of theatrical display, but they should re- 
member that none of his activities has been purposeless or desul- 
tory, and that, if he was always Viceroy and never bated one 
particle of the prerogatives and pomps of his high position, he 
was in the right. A Viceroy of India, while he is in India and 
in public, can never afford to assume the role of a plain English 
nobleman. He is always on duty and always in full-dress. It 
would be easier and less wearing to throw off the heavy robes and 
to be as others are, but Lord Curzon never thought of his own 
ease. He was appointed to be Viceroy. He had his conceptions 
of Viceregal duty, and no criticism ever induced him to swerve 
from it. To those who lived for duty and had an enthusiasm 
for India he was the best and most kindly of friends. To the 
indifferent, the lazy and, above all, to those who by their actions 
besmirched the high name of Englishman he was a severe and 
an implacable foe. He leaves India almost worshipped by a few, 
admired by many and respected by all; but his life has been too 
strenuous and downright to have won for him the dubious 
guerdon of popularity. But, in the best sense of the term, his 
popularity will increase from the day on which he leaves India. 
His lot has been hard, and bad luck has dogged him in the shape 
of famine, plague and earthquake, but he has achieved much. 
He has strengthened the foundations of England's noblest pos- 
session, and, if his successors bring with them a fraction of Lord 
Uurzon's devotion, self-sacrifice and righteousness, there need be 
no fear as to the permanence of British rule, and the real pros- 
perity and progress of India. 
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When elderly noblemen are appointed to be Governors-General 
of India they will usually call at the India Office, and descant on 
the wisdom and experience of the Secretary of State and his 
twelve mature Councillors. If these latter happen to be in, they 
will tell the Viceroy designate, not what he should do, but what 
he should avoid. He should avoid in India all religious or social 
questions; he should steer clear of anything that will bring up 
the racial problem; and, if he is wise, he will not rouse such 
sleeping dogs as education, police, the Berar question, and Native 
States generally. The policy inculcated on the good and normal 
proconsul is negative; but in Lord Curzon they had chanced on 
a very positive person. He has been careful not to touch social 
customs which are a part of the lives and the religions of the 
Indians, though many of his measures are destined to work 
changes in the social condition of the people. On the contrary, he 
evinced, by his action in mitigating the severity of the plague 
regulations, his sympathy for the customs of the people. He re- 
spected their bed-rock sentiment, and secured them in the privacy 
of their homes. 

He did arouse the racial feeling, but he did it in a noble cause; 
and, when Lord Curzon's administration of India is worthily 
recorded, Englishmen and Americans will applaud the steadfast 
Viceroy who brought to justice evil-doers, despite their color and 
nationality. If ever a man has suffered for righteousness it is 
Lord Curzon, and in his efforts to be absolutely fair to the 
Indian and the British in India he has met, without quailing, 
invective and abuse from both. It is hard for one in the solitary, 
isolated position of a Viceroy to be disliked, and noisily disliked, 
and most men would have paused before taking a line which was 
certain to estrange the greater proportion of the Europeans in 
India, but Lord Curzon saw his dutyy and went for it. 

Education is an awkward question for statesmen in England. 
It is even more awkward in India, when the reformer is no oppor- 
tunist, but a man with a mission, and most thoroughly in earnest. 
It is impossible in this article even to summarize the educa- 
tional problems of India. For some seventy years, since the 
time of Lord Macaulay, efforts have been made to educate a 
small proportion of the people. • The results are poor in quantity, 
and still poorer in quality. Want of money accounts, for the 
lack in quantity; examinations, run. mad partly account; for, the 
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defect in quality. In a vast continent like India there are, of 
course, splendid and encouraging examples of great and noble 
Indians who have risen superior to a bad system, and there are, 
happily, numerous instances of excellent results achieved by the 
influence of high-minded, courageous officials of the Educational 
Department, and of the devoted missionaries who are found in 
every part of India. There are many Indians of attainments 
and character who compare favorably with the best products of 
Western Universities. But they do not owe their excellence to 
the old educational system of India. It is precisely these men 
who are essential to our administration, for, in spite of the 
clamor of " India for the Indians," India is in reality adminis- 
tered by Indians under the supervision of a handful of Euro- 
peans. The people who have chiefly come under the influence of 
the faulty system of the last century are the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay; and the Bengalis of Calcutta greatly 
resented the innovations of a Viceroy steeped in traditions of 
Eton and Oxford. It is only natural that they should object. 
They were first in the field of education, such as it was, and edu- 
cation meant employment in the service of Government. The 
older men refused to believe that they had been educated on 
wrong lines, while the students saw in Lord Curzon's crusade a 
diminution of their loaves and fishes. So, when the celebrated 
resolution on education was published, reforming the governing 
bodies of the Universities, prescribing strict and regular inspec- 
tion of colleges, and enjoining some measure of residence and a 
large measure of -discipline, there was a howl of indignation, and 
Calcutta rocked with the noise and cries of the bereaved Ben- 
galis. But the change has been made, and future generations 
of Indians, statesmen, lawyers, scientists and men of letters, will 
live to bless the daring Viceroy who lifted education out of the 
old clogging grooves, and showed them a path which will lead 
India to the highlands of the intellectual world. His opponents 
call him reactionary. The future will show. If reaction from 
the point of view of the Indians means the arrest of progress, 
then Lord Curzon is no reactionary. The ruler who wants India 
for the English would have left the Indian Universities to their 
fate, to be the laughing-stock of the earth, and would have paused 
before he embarked on a lavish expenditure on primary educa- 
tion. Japan has been much in the Indian mind of late. Lord 
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Curzon knew Japan and her problems long before he became 
Viceroy of India. 

Many of the best and most experienced of Indian adminis- 
trators have watched the working of the Indian police system. 
They have deplored its defects, but they have hesitated to suggest 
remedies. They knew that the police affect the lives and happi- 
ness of the people of India more closely than any other De- 
partment of Government; and they knew that the police under- 
lings were often corrupt and tyrannous, a terror to the quiet, 
honest villagers, and a grave discredit to Government. All recog- 
nized that the police force was underpaid, inadequately supervised, 
idetested by the public and disparaged by the officials. But all 
recognized that on this huge force depended, in a great measure, 
the peace and security of India, and many good and wise men 
thought that the safest course was to leave things alone. One 
reason for this policy of inaction was the want of money. Now 
Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty, thanks to the change in the currency 
system, has been a period of prosperous budgets. He had the 
money, he saw the grave defects, and he applied the remedy. The 
police force has been entirely reorganized, and the pariah de- 
partment has been placed on an honorable footing, and will at- 
tract good men by offering good pay and respectable prospects. 

The Berar question has been alluded to as an instance of Lord 
Curzon's pluck, and his practice of grappling with problems 
which conservative Anglo-Indians pointed to as rocks to be 
avoided. This very old question involves treaties with the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and involves also the good faith of the British 
Government. Perhaps among the many brilliant achievements 
of Lord Curzon's administration none is more satisfactory than 
the compact which he was enabled to make with the Nizam. The 
latter gains financially, and is freed from many embarrassments 
and anxieties, while the British Government secures in per- 
petuity the fertile Province of Berar. Lord Curzon was not 
afraid of opening the difficult question. He knew the right and 
only solution, and his personal qualities and his mastery of the 
subject convinced the Nizam that the solution was the best for 
him and his vast State. The whole affair is characteristic of 
Lord Curzon. Tell him that a question bristles with difficulties 
and that it has baffled generations of Indian statesmen, and he 
joyously responds to the challenge. 
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The question of the Native States which rule one-fifth of the 
Continent of India is one of extreme delicacy and difficulty. It 
has perplexed most Viceroys, and is a puzzle to political students ; 
and the policy — the very conservative policy of Indian adminis- 
trators — has been to leave the Indian Princes severely alone, and 
to let them stew in their own juice. Provided that the States 
were isolated, and that there were no symptoms of joint action, 
nor growth of joint interests, all was well, and the feeble and 
indeterminate activities of the Chiefs were watched with com- 
placent amusement by the serious and practical administrators 
on the Simla ridge. But this reactionary Viceroy, practical 
enough, believes in imagination, and has dreams of ruling India 
through the heart. He studies the Native States, visits every one 
of them, begins to talk of them as Feudatories, and hails the 
hard-working and conscientious Chiefs as his colleagues in the 
task of administration. He startles all India by a circular letter 
in which he gives his views regarding the tendency of a certain 
type of Chiefs to spend their time and their money in England 
and in Europe. He tells them that they cannot have it both ways ; 
"they cannot remain vis-a-vis of the Empire, loyal subjects of 
the Queen, and vis-a-vis of their own people, frivolous or 
irresponsible despots." He encourages and stimulates them. He 
will waste nothing, and he sees in those Chiefs, with their great 
traditions, their vast possessions and their enormous latent 
powers, an undeveloped resource of Empire. Lord Dufferin, who 
was also a Viceroy of generous imagination, had won the love 
and respect of the Indian Princes, and they had given him troops 
for the defence of the Empire, a valuable and very efficient force 
known as the Imperial Service Troops. Lord Curzon loses no 
chance of improving and assisting this force; and, seizing the 
opportunity of the Peking outbreak, sends Imperial Service 
Troops to fight for the Empire in China. 

He has no fear and no respect for the ancient scruples and sus- 
picions. He calls all the Chiefs of India together to Delhi to do 
honor to their Emperor, King Edward. There is joint action, 
and out of joint action arise joint interests. There are meetings 
of old traditional foes; and Chiefs, who a few generations ago 
would have been at one another's throats, sit on Committees to 
consider schemes for the education of the Princes and aristocracy 
of India. Hereditary rivals, seated side by side, watch with 
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pride the Imperial Cadet Corps in which there ride four ruling 
Chiefs. This is all reactionary, say the critics; but, in the mat- 
ter of the Native Chiefs, as in the business of the University 
reform, it is the reaction of the liberal and progressive, and not 
the reaction of the conservative. The new departure in both 
cases is full of possibilities. Tn the hands of dull or unsympa- 
thetic rulers, it may be full of peril. 

There is no space for the many achievements of Lord Curzon. 
He bequeaths to his successor a very arduous task; for the mere 
watching of Lord Curzon's reforms in their working will tax 
the energies of the best and most industrious of men. Irrigation 
and railways have found a foremost place in the Curzon pro- 
gramme, and the creation of a Department of Commerce points 
to a closer connection between the Indian Government and the 
great and growing interests of the vast trade of India. Lord 
Curzon's conception of his office was that it was the highest and 
most responsible post in the Empire, and that it would in the 
future demand the services of a first-rate statesman. Many ques- 
tions are waiting for the new Viceroy which call for the exercise 
of the finest statecraft. One of these is the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Viceroy and his Council in conflict with a military 
autocracy. 

India has been called the " Land of regrets." Lord Curzon will 
never regret the good labor which he has put into India. His 
health has suffered from devotion to duty, and the same devotion 
to duty has cast a shadow — only a passing shadow — over a 
glorious career. He has been edged out of office before he could 
give the finishing touches to many of his reforms, and he will 
bitterly regret his enforced absence when the Prince of Wales 
arrives in India. He will regret, too, that the foundation stone 
of the great Memorial to Queen Victoria will be laid when he is 
far away from the Capital which he has striven to embellish and 
improve. But to these bitter regrets there comes the timely and 
gracious antidote of the King's telegram of August 22nd : " Most 
warmly do I thank you for your invaluable services to your 
Sovereign and to your country, especially to the Indian Empire." 
The King always does and says the right thing, and we may feel 
sure that Lord Curzon has not been very wrong in standing up 
for the constitution against Csesarism. 
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